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Revenue Import Taxes . . . Port Sections giving important 
information on all United States Ports, in addition to Can- 
ada and the Philippines . . . and General Information re- 
quired daily by the foreign trader. 


7 VOLUMES IN 1 
This 1,624-page "bible of foreign trade" is now in its 
89th year of publication . . . a must in every part of the 
world. 
$25 per copy, plus postage. This includes a year's sub- 


scription to the monthly supplement, AMERICAN IMPORT 
& EXPORT BULLETIN. 
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HE year 1950 has witnessed the 
fet expansion of the air 

freight market on the Baltic Ex- 
change and its influence and prestige 
have been felt over an ever widening 
sphere. The Airbrokers Association 
has been intimately concerned in this 
expansion, and is now represented op 
the Civil Aviation Consultative Coun- 
cil. Several provincial firms have be- 
come members of the association, and 
the institution of the Daily Market 
State whereby information concerning 
cargoes and aircraft offering is circu- 
lated to all members of the association, 
has enabled member companies outside 
London to maintain an up-to-the-min- 
ute knowledge of the market which| is 
essential for the further development 
of air chartering. The corporations 
have assumed a more active role on the 
exchange, and it is to be hoped that 
the good will established thereby will 
be reflected in increased cooperation to 
the mutual benefit of the state airlines. 
the charter companies, and brokers. 

There can be little doubt that the 
great increase in the number of char- 
ters concluded for the movements of 
ships’ personnel has been the result of 
the shipowners’ ready appreciation of 
the saving in time and money that air 
transport can effect, and the close con- 
tact between charterer and _ broker 
which is a feature of the Baltic Ex- 
change. The exchange of fresh crews 
for seamen whose articles have expired 
and the ferrying of personnel for newly 
delivered tonnage provide the main de- 
mand. Repatriation of Chinese and 
Lascars also enables the charter air- 
craft to be of service, and one of the 
repatriation flights arranged by us dur- 
ing the year under review was of the 
crew of a ship gutted by fire. 

The majority of ships’ crew traffic 
has been between this country and 
India and the Far East. The distances 
involved, as well as the number of sea- 
men to be moved at one time, normally 
between 35 and 50, has meant that this 
traffic has been limited to the larger 
aircraft, and on many occasions the 
regular airlines have been able to offer 
competitive rates, with all the facilities 
provided that are normally at the dis- 


Extracts of a report issued by Lambert Brothers, Ltd., 
a member of the Baltic Air Freight Exchange in London 


THE BALTIC LAST YEAR 
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posal of their scheduled services. This 
type of business also enables the regu- 
lar airlines to utilize aircraft which 
might otherwise have no employment. 

At the same time there has been no 
lack of short-haul ships’ crew business, 
and in this sphere the charter compa- 
nies are at an advantage, as the num- 
bers to be moved are usually less and 
therefore ideal for such aircraft as 
Vikings and Dakotas. Scandinavian 
owners in particular have made great 
use of charter aircraft when moving 
personnel to take delivery of new ton- 
nage in United Kingdom ports. 


Marine Customers 
Although the cost of air charter may. 


_ at first glance, appear to be high there 


are occasions when a shipowner may 
save himself thousands of pounds by 
virtue of the ability of an aircraft to 
deliver essential spares in a matter of 
hours, where surface transport might 
take weeks, thus cutting to a minimum 
the time that a ship is out of commis- 
sion. Here again, the proximity of 
charterer and broker enables quick de- 
cisions to be made, and an aircraft to 
be despatched within a few hours. 

During the past year we have ar- 
ranged such heavy lifts as a seven-ton 
tailshaft from Amsterdam to Mauritius. 
a 4%-ton rotor from a turbo-electric 
tanker from Abadan to Amsterdam for 
rewinding and redelivery to the Persian 
Gulf, and a 4%-ton rudder stock from 
Prestwick to Singapore. The compre- 
hensive network of the regular airlines 
is complementary to this service in 
that it enables small items to be de- 
livered to any port of the world within 
a few days. 

Many charter companies have been 
engaged during 1950 on contract work, 
entailing the movement of personnel 
and their families to and from their 
places of employment oversea. 

The shortage of shipping accommo- 
dation was primarily responsible for 
the adoption of air transport for Leave 
Schemes to and from West and East 
Africa and Tripolitania, both Govern- 
ment-sponsored and otherwise, and 
there is little doubt that the great sav- 


ing in non-productive traveling time 
and the comfort and ease of a swift 
and trouble-free journey, will lead to 
an expansion of this form of traffic. 
The worsening of the political situation 
in the Far East has brought the Ser- 
vice Ministries into the market, though 
numbers to be moved has usually re- 
sulted in BOAC being called upon to 
supply the aircraft. 

The Air Ministry has made wide- 
spread use of the charter companies, 
not only for short-stage work within 
the United Kingdom and Northwest 
Europe but also to West Africa, Egypt, 
India, Singapore, and Hong Kong. 

In this connection we would mention 
the formation of Transport Squadrons 
in the Royal Auxiliary Air Force, 
whereby employees of various charter 
companies are being formed into units 
ready to comprise the nucleus of a 
vastly expanded Transport Command 
which would be essential should an 
emergency arise. 

Pilgrims from all over the world 
make use of air transport to attend the 
Holy Year Celebrations in Rome, and 
numerous charter flights were under- 
taken from the North Americas and 
the United Kingdom to Italy. We our- 
selves arranged a number of pilgrim- 
age flights from this country during the 
Summer and over the Christmas Holi- 
day. Moslems making their pilgrimage 
to the Hejaz also made use of air trans- 
port, and numerous operators were em- 
ployed on this traffic . . . 

Many operators found active employ- 
ment at weekends throughout the past 
Summer operating flights in conjunc- 
tion with inclusive tours . . . 

Although the seasonal fruit traffic 
that formed a large part of the charter 
business of 1947 and 1948 was again 
not. available, there has still been a 
large amount of business for those com- 
panies operating freight aircraft. 

Considerable quantities of textiles 
have been flown from France to this 
country, and there has been a steady 
traffic in chemicals from the United 
Kingdom to Northern Italy; in many 
instances it has been possible to fix 
return loads from Northern Italy to 

(Concluded on Page 19) 
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GUEST AIR CARGO EDITORIAL 


Colombias Cordilleras Have 
Made Skyfreighting a Natural 


By JUAN UCROS 


Special Representative 


viANCA—Aerovias Nacionales de 

Colombia—and aviation in gen- 

eral, have three good friends 

in Colombia. These are the three 

roughly parallel cordilleras, or moun- 

tain ranges, which split the country 

into a variety of sections and climates, 

and make the transportation of 

people or supplies by surface methods 
incredibly difficult. 

Colombia, with an area of 439,830 
square miles, and a population of 
10,777,000, has over 60 airports, and 
a network of air routes covering every 
part of the country. Twelve major 
cities and a number of smaller ones 
have a highly developed and active 
commerce among themselves and with 
foreign countries, and it is safe to say 
that without aviation, this commerce 
would practically come to a standstill. 

Many of these cities, only a few 
hours apart by air, are days or weeks apart by surface 
travel, so Colombians have always been air-minded. The 
construction costs of railroads or highways are so high 
that today Colombia has only 2,106 miles of railroad, and 
7,700 miles of paved highway—this in a country with 
almost twice the area of the State of Texas! 

Fortunately, there is a network of navigable rivers, and 
in the past most of the country’s freight moved on them. 
It was the slowness of this method of travel, however, 
which pointed up the advantages of air transport. Indeed, 
prior to the coming of commercial aviation, there were all 
sorts of experiments with power barges, shallow-draft 
boats driven by air screws, and suspension railways— 
none very successful, so that when the airplane came to 
Colombia, it received an enthusiastic reception, and there 
was no lack of investors prepared to risk capital in this 
new venture. 

Thus the growth of commercial aviation in Colombia 
was rapid. The airplane was more than a curiosity or 
a toy. It was a means of rapid travel for the businessman 
with interests in various parts of the country, and perhaps 
more quickly than in other parts of the world, its poten- 
tialities as a carrier of mail and general cargo were inves- 


tigated and developed. 


Avianca 


The first commercial flight in the 
Americas, carrying passengers, gen- 
eral cargo and mail, took place in 
Colombia on October 19, 1920. On 
this date, Scadta, which later became 
Avianca, began a flight from Barran- 
quilla to the river port of Girardot in 
a single-engine Fokker hydroplane. 

Carrying four passengers and ap- 
proximately 300 pounds of mail and 
cargo, the little plane made the trip 
in two hops. Four-and-one-half hours 
from Barranquilla, a refueling stop 
was made at Puerto Berrio. The 
townspeople’s enthusiastic reception 
induced passengers and crew to over- 
night at the town, so the flight pro- 
ceeded to Girardot the following 
morning. Total elapsed flying time 
was eight hours—not fast by today’s 
standards—but the flight proved the 
feasibility of commercial air opera- 
tions over the Andes, and the desirability of such, opera- 
tions—as Barranquilla and Girardot are to this day one 
week apart by boat. 

From this humble beginning, Colombia’s aviation grew, 
and with it Colombia’s commerce. Today, three Colom- 
bian airlines offer passenger and cargo services within 
the country, and to the United States and Europe. Avianca 
alone operates more than 30 airports in Colombia, flying 
some 17,000 unduplicated route miles within the country, 
and almost an equal number abroad. 

An astounding variety and quantity of products move 
by air in cargo and mixed cargo and passenger services. 
Colombia’s big textile industry ships much of its product 
by air, and conversely, personnel and technicians, ma- 
chine parts, and in some instances raw wool or cotton 
reach the mills by air transport. 

Bogota, the country’s capital, is 450 miles from the 
sea, but fresh seafood is on the menu of every Bogota 
restaurant daily, brought up to the city by air. The fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers of Colombia’s tropical lowlands 
are air-carried to the mountain cities, which in turn, send 
their cooler weather agricultural products back to the 
lowlands. Concrete pipe, steel reinforcing bars, the 
(Concluded on Page 19) 
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September, 1950, a Bristol 
Freighter aircraft flew more than 
2,000,000 pounds of beef—over twice 
the output of the preceding year—from 
the Glenroy Abbatoirs of Air Beef Pty. 
Ltd. to the shipping center of Wynd- 
: ham, North Australia. This achieve- 
ment brought final confirmation of the 
practical value and great potentialities 
of a scheme which for 15 years had 
been the unrealized dream of a few 
Australian pioneers. 

The vast area of Northern Australia 
known as the Kimberleys is potentially 
one of the richest cattle-producing 
areas in the world, but its development 
has been hamstrung by the impossibil- 
ity of providing adequate land commu- 
nications at economical cost. The only 
means of bringing cattle to the ship- 
ping centers was to drive them hun- 
dreds of miles over arduous stock 
routes to coastal abbatoirs. In the best 
of seasons, the stock routes took a 
heavy toll. Cattle coming from proper- 
ties free of the cattle tick would suffer 
heavy losses when they entered tick-in- 
fected areas en route, and so on. 

Apart from disease, however, it was 
impossible to keep the cattle in prime 
condition throughout a long drive. 
From Glenroy to Wyndham is only 70 
minutes by air, but it takes more than 
a fortnight in driving time. During 
that time, each beast may lose up to 
100 pounds or more. Multiply an aver- 
age loss of 80-90 pounds by the num- 
ber of beasts in one mob and then by 
the number of mobs converging on 
Wyndham in a season, and the total 
is considerable. 

But to develop even a rudimentary 
road system would cost millions of 
pounds, a railway system would be even 
more costly. To bring either to peak 
efficiency would be a huge undertaking, 
demanding many years of work. No 
such difficulties face the introduction 
of an air transport network. Many air- 
fields already exist; others can be built 
quickly and cheaply. 

As long as 15 years ago, I. H. Grab- 
owsky—now planning and development 
manager of Australian National Air- 


N the five months between May 
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Exactly 16 months ago Air Transportation brought you its first 
story on Australia’s Air Beef scheme. Experience has been 
gained and traffic has multiplied, and all this results in... 
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A BRISTOL FREIGHTER proudly displays its record for a five-month period. 


ways and one of the chief protago 
nists—was advancing the idea of an 
“Air Beef” organization. Not until 
1947, however, did the plan reach the 
stage of practical trial. Even then, no 
more than a crade experiment was at- 
tempted, four beasts being slaughtered 
near the airstrip at Mount House cattle 
station and the meat flown to Perth by a 
MacRobertson-Miller aircraft. 


Forming Air Bee 


In 1949, the scheme w_ given scope 
and shape by the formation of Air Beef 
Ptd. Ltd., the principal shareholders 
being Australian National Airways. 
the MacRobertson-Miller Aviation Co.. 
Gordon Blythe (who, with his brothers. 
owns the Mount House property), and 
a number of farmers in the Glenroy 
area. Financial encouragement was 
given by the State Government, and the 
establishment of a center was begun at 
Glenroy. 

All machinery, plant, and buildings 
needed for the slaughter house, chill- 


ing chambers and domestic quarters 
had to be taken out by air. The air- 
strip itself cost only £100 to construct, 
the 8,000-foot runway being simply 
scraped out of the flat land. Cost of the 
Glenroy center as it stood in 1950 was 
estimated at £35,000. 

During 1949, 1,800 beasts were 
slaughtered at Glenroy and the meat 
was flown to Wyndham, 180 air miles 
to the southwest. There were many set- 
backs and difficulties, but the experi- 
ment was sufficiently successful to lead 
to enormous development in 1950. 

One major improvement was the in- 
troduction of the Bristol Freighter. 
The nose-loading doors were an im- 
measurable advance on the side-load- 
ing facilities of earlier aircraft, and 
the aircraft was able to operate from 
the existing airstrip with a load of 
nearly six tons, equal to about 20 car- 
cases. 

Another great encouragement was 
the award of a Government subsidy of 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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HE world’s newest nation, Isrzel 

—now generally recognized as an 

oasis of Western civilization in 
the Middle East—is progressing with 
astonishing speed. Peopled by new citi- 
zens who, for the most part, have come 
from the great cities of the Western 
countries, or who have fled from the 
Iron Curtain countries, Israel operates 
under a form of government based on 
that of the United States. 


An excellent mirror of Israel's pro- 
gressive vitality is its national airline, 
El Al. The pioneering spirit is mani- 
fest even in the carrier’s name: a di- 
rect translation of El] Al is “Onward 
and Upward.” Although the airline is 
Government-owned, investment of pri- 
vate capital is permissible; indeed, it 
is urged. 

For some months El] Al has been op- 
erating non-scheduled cargo and pas- 
senger flights between New York and 
Lydda, the airport of Israel. Next 
month, the airline inaugurates twice- 
weekly scheduled service between the 
two points, with an interim stop at 
London. This run will be operated 
with de luxe Constellation aircraft ac- 
commodating 57 passengers and a 
large quantity of freight. 


Europe and Africa 


FE] Al's international service is not 
confined only to the Israel-United 
States route. The line’s fleet of 13 
two- and four-engined transports also 
serve such European points as Paris. 
Zurich, Vienna, Athens, and Istanbul. 
Its African service takes in such im- 
portant centers as Khartoum, Nairobi, 
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EL AL 


Livingstone, and Johannesburg. Cur- 
rently El Al is flying some 36,000 miles 
a week in its European and African 
services—all with a perfect safety rec- 
ord. Flight and maintenance crews 
are principally American, with Britons 
and Scandinavians rounding them out. 
El Al has applied for IATA member- 
ship. 


Cargoes Follow 


It is axiomatic that traveling sales- 
men and negotiators precede air car- 
goes. The deal comes first; the ship- 
ment follows. This is quite evident in 
the comparative freight statistics for 
the January-May period in the years 
1949 and 1950. In the first five months 
of 1949 a total of 143,415 pounds of 
air imports was recorded, with air ex- 
ports at 71,141 pounds. However, in 
the same period a year later, Israel's 
air imports skyrocketed to 722,577 
pounds and air exports to 383,528 
pounds. 

At the present time Israel is furi- 
ously buzzing with activity. A land is 
being built from almost scratch. Of 
course, passenger travel to and from 
the Holy Land will boom; but the 
future history of El Al will follow the 
histories-to-be of air carriers the world 
over. Like the ocean-going vessels and 
the railroads, most of its traffic will be 
in freight, and most of its revenues 
will come therefrom—especially El Al, 
which represents a rapidly industrial- 
izing country entering into the pattern 
of world commerce. 


Up to now the types of cargoes out- 
bound to Israel have been indicative of 


the reconstruction era: machinery for 
the manufacture of knitgoods; replace- 
ment parts; accessories for a large va- 
riety of vehicles; etc. Then, too, there 
are drugs and pharmaceuticals, and, of 
course, food parcels. Several months 
ago, Air TRANSPORTATION reported on 
El Al’s haul of a special edition of 
United Nations World—several thou- 
sand pounds of it—to Israel, and made 
available to readers in that country at 
about the same time they were first 
seen here. 


Inbound the freight consists prin- 
cipally of sample goods. These usually 
are accompanied by salesmen; and, as 
pointed out a couple of paragraphs 
back, the salesmen and their samples 
will generate the full cargoes of to- 
morrow. 


Cargo Chief 


Guiding the destinies of the Israeli 
airline’s cargo department in the United 
States is Charles H. Vasseur, a veteran 
of the Sixth Marine Division, who has 
seen action at Guadalcanal, Guam, and 
Okinawa. Gravitating toward air 
freight after the war, he joined Fla- 
mingo Airlines, a nonsked outfit, where 
he received much of his practical ex- 
perience. The anything-anywhere-any- 
time nature of Flamingo, with its di- 
verse nature of freight—Maine lobsters 
to The Morning Telegraph—was an ex- 
cellent education. Following that air- 
line experience, Vasseur moved to such 
forwarding firms as Air Express Inter- 
national Agency and All Air Freight 
Company before becoming associated 
with El Al. 
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THE EXPERIENCE AND ERRORS OF 
SURFACE TRANSPORTATION ARE 


Air Cargo’s Gain 


By L. R. HACKNEY 


Air Cargo Sales Engineer, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


HE Aerobridge is the necessary 

adjunct to the material handling 

flow that permits bridging the gap 
between the airplane and the terminal. 
It permits utilization of the same prac- 
tices and material handling methods 
which are so successfully used in rail 
and motor transportation. 

The Aerobridge, as manufactured by 
Airquipment, provides a portable, self- 
powered, flexible means whereby air 
freight carried by wheeled convey- 
ances, or passengers, may be conveni- 
ently transferred into and out of an 
airplane which has been taxied to a 
position adjacent to the freight dock 
or passenger terminal. This function 
requires that the bridge be adjustable 
as to both length and height. It is self- 
powered for rotation through an arc 
of 180° and also for translatior along 
the air terminal, airplane ramp area. 
The Aerobridge, which has an unob- 
structed width of eight feet and a basic 
length of 70 feet with an additional 
15 foot extendable section on the air- 
plane side, is sufficient to adequately 
handle any existing air transport to- 
day. This includes airplanes the size 
of the C-97 and C-124. It is designed 
for terminals with a floor height at the 
airplane dock side of 100 or 108 
inches. It is assumed that the truck 
court side will be graded and ramped 
up giving a dock height of four feet. 
This permits cargo to be directly han- 
dled from the end gate of the pick-up 


~ and delivery 


CONCLUSION 


truck, to the dock, 
through the system, then into the air- 
plane on practically the same level. It 
is this feature that can provide reduc- 
tion so necessary in handling costs. 


Analysis Made 


The principle of the Aerobridge has 
been discussed in detail and analyzed 
by several groups in the air transport 
industry. Recently an analysis was 
made of utilizing the Aerobridge at a 
freight terminal of one of the larger 
airlines. This freight terminal nor- 
mally handles three in-coming and 
three out-going DC-4 airfreighters 
daily. Through use of the level loading 
principle, the airline’s industrial en- 
gineer and station manager determined 
that they could save $21,000 a year in 
direct labor alone. This did not take 
into consideration the investment in 
capital equipment. Part of their pres- 
ent cargo handling equipment could 
be transferred to other stations. It 
was also their industrial engineer's 
opinion that with experience the sav- 
ing could be increased by an additional 
25%. 

This saving in manpower would re- 
sult in no increase in airplane loading 
time, actually a slight réduction. Other 
advantages, such as more careful 
handling and less chance of damage, 
would result. If a terminal which han- 
dles only six airplanes a day can save 
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$21,000 a year in labor alone, a good 
estimate can be made of the economies 
resulting with larger terminals and 
increased volume. 

Pacific Freight Lines, in its opera- 
tion, handles over 3,000,000 pounds of 
freight each night across its Los An- 
geles terminal dock. It has found the 
use of the bar handle truck with tele- 
scoping mast and conveyor hook in 
conjunction with the overhead trolley 
conveyor system to be the most effi- 
cient. Incoming freight is offloaded 
from the city pick-up truck directly 
onto the tow mast, and truck. As the 
load in the city pick-up truck dimin- 
ishes, the hand truck is wheeled across 
a deck board directly into the motor 
truck thus reducing to a minimum the 
distance that the cargo handler must 
physically handle packages. The hand 
truck is then moved a distance of not 
over 20 feet and connected into the 
overhead dragline conveyor system. It 
then makes the circuit and is discon- 
nected on the opposite side, where it 
is hand pushed approximately 25 feet 
into the out-going line haul truck. 

The pick-up and delivery side of 
PFL’s operation may be considered 
little different than what the air freight 
pick-up and delivery will be as it 
grows in volume. The long-haul or 
line haul large semi-trailer trucks, 
which are spotted on the opposite side 
of the terminal dock, literally become 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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These days increasing attention is being given to helping along the 

speed of the airfreighter by doing something tangible about the handling 

of air cargoes on the ground. One of the latest developments is the - 

Cargo Ready-Load, developed by Jack S. Nelson, owner of the Kansas City, Missouri, 
firm, Air Cargo Terminals; and manufactured and distributed by the 

Crimsco Manufacturing Division of Truog-Nichols, Inc., of the same city. 

The Cargo Ready-Load is another worthwhile method in. . . 


HOW TO GIVE AIR SHIPMENTS 


More Speed 


|_| 
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SHOWN in this picture are two 
Cargo Ready-Loads . . . one loaded 
with freight, and the other waiting 
for a load. The fork lift at the left 
is used to unload freight from the 
Cargo Ready-Load and bring it 
down to ground level after the plane 
has departed. 


ILLUSTRATED here is the Cargo 
Ready-Load positioned at the cargo 
door of a Slick Airways freighter. 
Note the floor-ievel convenience 
which facilitates loading and unload 
ing procedures. Cargo may be pre- 
pared in advance of the plane's 
landing and later moved into the 
aircraft with a minimum of delay. 
Similarly, shipments offloaded for 
transloading aboard another plane 
may be kept on the Cargo Ready- 
Load until the arrival of the second 
aircraft. e 
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nited States Overseas 


Air Cargo Services 


° By N. W. KENDALL 


Transportation Division 
Office of Domestic Commerce 
United States Department 
of Commerce 


PART XI 


OST of the irregular carriers in- 
cluded in table 33 published 
last month are relatively small 

companies, though two have assets and 
personnel which compare favorably 
with many scheduled airlines. Table 34 
summarizes pertinent information with 
respect to headquarters, type and area 
of service, equipment, assets, personnel, 
and revenue of large irregular carriers 
included in the preceding table. Blank 
spaces indicate unavailability of data. 
Of 17 companies reporting assets, 12 
had total assets of less than $100,000; 
4 of between $100,000 and $1 million; 
and one of more than $3 million. The 
two largest carriers—Transocean Air 
Lines and Seaboard and Western Air- 
lines—employed a total of 836 and 113 
personnel, respectively. All but two of 
the remaining 17 companies reporting 
personnel employed 31 of fewer per- 
sons. Ten reporting carriers had total 
revenues during the third quarter of 
1948 of less than $100,000 and three 
additional carriers of less than $200,- 
000. The two largest carriers mentioned 
above had total revenue of $1.9 million 
and $0.9 million, respectively. 
Information on profit or loss of ir- 
regular air carriers is not shown here, 
partly because a series of abnormal 
factors have caused great variation from 
period to period in the financial results 
for individual carriers, and prevent firm 
conclusions with respect to that aspect 
of their operations. It is noteworthy, 
however, that some airlines, besides 
transporting persons and property, con- 
duct other operations which contribute 
to increased revenue. Transocean Air 
Lines, one of the leading examples, in 
addition to its flight operations, has 
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engaged in reconditioning of Air Force 
planes used in the Berlin airlift; air- 
port construction and installation of 
landing aids; and operation of a flying 
school offering approved courses in 
piloting, navigation and flight engineer- 


Volume of Traffic 


Table 35 (next month) sets forth 
revenue tons of cargo carried, revenue 
ton-miles of cargo service performed 
and revenue plane-miles flown for 12 
large irregular carriers which reported 
such data for all quarters of 1948. Third 
quarter data for a few additional ir- 
regular carriers were presented in table 
23. Table 35 provides a useful sum- 
mary of operations of a group of the 
irregular carriers, and, by comparison 
with table 27, permits a comparison of 
the ton-mile volume of service rendered 
by individual United States certificated 
and noncertificated carriers. In making 
such comparisons, it should be remem- 
bered that the data for some of the ir- 
regular carriers include operations 
within continental United States, even 
though, in general, the carriers shown 
operate chiefly to and from continental 
United States in their cargo services. 


Characteristics of Service 
Most of the large noncertificated ir- 
regular carriers under consideration in 
this report have combined cargo car- 
riage with passenger carriage. Pas- 
sengers have been transported between 
points in continental United States and 
between continental United States and 
United States territories and possessions 
under common-carrier authority granted 
through Letters of Registration, and 


have been moved on a non-common car- 
rier or contract basis between the 
United States and foreign countries. A 
few of these carriers, however, have en- 
gaged almost exclusively in the carriage 
of cargo to and from continental United 
States. The largest such carrier is Sea- 
board and Western Airlines. Informa- 
tion obtained from an interview with an 
official of that company in November, 
1948, together with tariffs filed by the 
carrier with the CAB and other material 
prepared by the carrier, furnishes the 
foundation for part of the following de- 
scription of “Irregular” or nonscheduled 
United States overseas air cargo ser- 
vices. Reference will be to Seaboard 
and Western unless otherwise specified. 

The most readily apparent difference 
in the character of United States over- 
seas air cargo services rendered by 
certificated and noncertificated carriers 
lies in the nature of the traffic carried. 
Certificated carriers render relatively 
few scheduled all-cargo services; and 
the volume of their nonscheduled cargo 
service is small compared to scheduled 
operations. Accordingly, most of the 
cargo offered by shippers to certificated 
carriers must be moved in conjunction 
with passengers on scheduled combina- 
tion passenger-mail-cargo flights. Since 
the capacity for carrying cargo on pas- 
senger planes is limited, and because 
rates per pound are not graduated down- 
ward in proportion to the weight of 
shipment, the certificated carriers’ cargo 
services are utilized primarily for con- 
signments of low weight. A shipment 
of heavier weight than could be accom- 
modated in the cargo compartment of a 
passenger plane often would have to be 
broken down into two or more separate 
consignments which would move on dif- 
ferent flights. 

In contrast, the noncertificated irregu- 
lar carrier of cargo exclusively, offers 
planeload, rather than less-than-plane- 
load, service, in which shipments weigh- 
ing up to the maximum load which the 
aircraft can carry are accepted. During 
one month in 1948, the average weight 
per shipment via Seaboard and Western 
was 885 pounds. The following instance 
of a typical planeload, obtained from 
six shippers, was cited. 


Total Weight 
Item (pounds) 

Two aircraft engines 7,000 
Wearing apparel . 2,500 
aw furs 2,000 
Medical supplies .. 1,000 
Personal effects 875 
Four oil paintings. . ite ik 
Total .. 14,060 


While several of these shipments 
might have been of sufficiently low 
weight to move in passenger plane ser- 
vice, many shipments are of such shape, 
size or weight that if shipped by air, 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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AIR CARGO SKYROCKETS 


Year-End Reports Show That More 
And More Shippers Turn to Air 


NEW YORK—As increasing numbers of domestic and international air carriers 
file their reports for the year 1950, it becomes progressively apparent that the year 
just ended has proved to be another banner year for the carriage of air cargo, and 
has brought a few steps nearer the day when cargo revenues will at least equal 
passenger revenues, Full totals for all the carriers are, of course, not yet available; 


Vi € + <" ds 
ictims in india 
@ 

And in Pakistan 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Heavy floods in 
the Kashmir and Punjab areas of India 
and Pakistan have protapted a rush of air- 
borne relief from the United States, ——- 
the cooperative —_ of the 
Defense and the War Relief Ne 


tional Catholic Welfare cadens 
United States Air Force aircraft trans- 


ment said that “the supplies 
will be distributed to the unfortunate peo- 
Poiinen™” as - 


. henna tents D. C. — Meteor Air 
‘ransport, a large nonsked headquartered 
at Teterboro, New Jersey, has been ordered 
to cease and desist from economic violations 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

(Concluded on Page 13) 


nevertheless, the picture is clear. 


Pan American World Airways reports that it handled the greatest volume of 


More Points in Mexico 
Served by Air Express 


NEW YORK—Two hundred and eighty- 
three Railway Express Agency offices in 
every state of the Union and seven addi- 
tional offices in Canada have been desig- 
nated to accept and handle air express 


sh destined to the “ee of 
Mexico, via Aero Transportes, 5 
three Mexican cities will be ntehe 


REA said that international air express 
shipments destined to Mexico must have 
three copies of a commercial invoice, four 
copies of the Shippers’ Export Declaration, 
and = — Letter of Instructions. 

= are to be addressed in 
care oa ATSA Airlines, Brownsville, the 


BOAC's Record Shows That 1950 
Was a Pretty Good Twelvemonth 


NEW YORK—The most interesting thing about the year just passed, as far as 
British Overseas Airways Corporation is concerned, is that the airline, at one point, 
moved out of the red ink and into the black—a less attractive color, but a far more 
preferable one. BOAC has listed its achievements during the year in this manner: 

(1) Total traffic receipts hit an all-time high in August and transatlantic 
showed a profit for the first time. 


a passenger record 


was set. 

(3) January-September, freight traffic 
averaged 12.7 tons per day, in contrast to 
11 tons per day in 1949. 

eee semmaiticgeoer 
to opera postwar 
aircraft was finalized. 

(5) Such new aircraft as the Strato- 


cruiser and Hermes were introduced. 
(6) New services — established be- 


end New York-London 
begun. 


traffic last year, including some 50,000,000 pounds of cargo. In addition, a total of 


express, all-time 
highs. Air express, which slowed the 
greatest increase, rose 31 percent from 5,- 
500,000 ton-miles in 1949 to 7,300,000 ton- 
miles last year. Air freight increased 12 
percent, despite the fact that more than 
50 percent of American’s airfreighter fleet 
operated in the Korean lift. An estimated 
total of 36,868,163 freight ton-miles was 
flown in 1950 as compared with 32,981,422 
ton-miles during the previous year. The air 
mail totals were higher in 1950 by 10.6 
percent. Air mail totals showed better 
than 10,000,000 ton-miles in contrast to 
1949’s 9,057,965 ton-miles. 

Thomas L, Grace, gy oe Sosa 
ways, whose eompeny 
ton-miles of freight last year (which is 
88 percent above the total for 1949), he- 
lieves that a has established a new 
world’s for commercial air Srolie: 
Average daily utilization of its 22 C-46s 
was 7.6 hours in 1950, as compared with 5.7 
hours in 1949. In December alone, Slick’s 
best month in history, aircraft utilization 
was a fraction under nine hours a day. That 
month 5,679,720 ton-miles were flown. 

National Airlines, which has paid the 
first cash dividend in the company’s 16-year 
history, also has shattered all its records. 
President G. T. Baker has stated that Na- 
tional has nearly doubled its cargo tonnage 
and has become “the fastest growing airline 
in the nation.” 

Seaboard and Western Airlines carried 
3,583,437 freight ton-miles over its trane- 
atlantic route last year, plus 5,881,108 ton- 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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percent of the com 's four- BW 
engined fleet and a larger amount of the : * 
time of its executives and employees was — 
in October, 1950, when Assam, India, devoted to the Korean airlift.” - 
suffered a severe earthquake, the USAF Similarly, American Airlines’ _ frei : . 
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FAST. .CAREFUL. .DIRECT 


via 


SABENA 


BELGIAN AIRLINES 


Over a Quarter of a Century of INTER- 
NATIONAL AIRLINE SERVICE AS- 
SURES YOU EXPERT, SAFE, SURE 
DELIVERY OF YOUR SHIPMENTS TO 
ANY POINT ON SABENA's 34,000- 
MILE SYSTEM, REACHING 


Belgium Sweden 
Switzerland Greece 

France Spain 

England Portugal 

ltaly Poland 
Germany Czechoslovakia 
Holland Israel 
Denmark Belgian Congo 
Norway South Africa 


For Full information on Air Cargo 
Service to ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD, 
consult your Broker, or 


SABENA 


BELGIAN AIRLINES 
422 Madison Ave. 
New York 17 
Pleze 3-1800 
208 S. Le Salle St., Chicago 4, FRanklin 2-3870 


@ Customs Brokers @ Alr Freight Foreign Freight Ferwerders 
323 Geory St., San Francisco 2, YUkon 2-6922 a ae ¥£ en an 
hh 39 BROADWAY, NEW 4, 
We tibet Mellie anitte BOwling Green 9-2332 International Ar Tremspert Association 
We Eile . ; +. 5 oe 35 S. William St., New York, N. Y. 


Arrow Airways’ Letter 
Of Registration Revoked 


ordered to cease and desist from engaging 
directly or indirectly in air transportation. 
The nonskid was found to have conducted 
a regular coast-to-coast service and to have 
held itself out to the public as conducting 
a regular service in violation of Section 
401(a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act. The 
Board said that the airline’s “attitude has 
been one of defiance, or at least studied 
indifference.” 
Managua, TACA Reports 
NEW YORK—In a circular letter sent to 
shippers by Alvin C. Schweizer, Eastern 
trafic manager of TACA International Air- 
lines, it is pointed out that “freight charges 
and other charges, including the TACA 
transportation charges, can be collected in 
United States dollars in Managua, Nica- 
ragua.” The airline will accept shipments 
with all freight charges collect, or other 
charges collect, and these will be collected 
in dollars if such is specified. Schweizer 
stated that it would be necessary to note 
the following on the airwaybill: “To Be 
Collected in U. S. Dollars.” All other 
charges must be prepaid. 


Skeds Contributed Heavily 
To Korean Lift, Says ATA 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Approximately 
70 percent of the daily airlift of com- 
mercial planes provided by the scheduled 
airlines of the United States during the 
Second World War, was furnished to the 
Korean airlift in the early months of the 
war across the Pacific. This was pointed out 
by Robert Ramspeck, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Association, at an 
ATA membership dinner here. 

Ramspeck stated that in the first four 
months of the lift, the skeds’ planes com- 
pleted 596 round trips across the Pacific, 
operated 36.924.077 ton-miles, and hauled 
more than 5,584 tons of military cargo. 


LAV Now Serves Peru 


NEW YORK—Rafael Arrais, president of 
LAV, the Venezuelan Airline, has an- 
nounced the extension of Constellation ser- 
vice from New York to Lima, Pern, via 
Havana and Caracas. LAV’S expanded ran 
is the result of a bilateral agreement be- 
tween the Governments of Venezuela and 
Peru. The first and only non-stop air service 
pe dlp so ge Fela 5 

merican countries, 
the El Libertador flight. 


ATLANTIC CITY — Scheduled to be 


Is Opened by Sabena 
LEOPOLDVILLE, BELGIAN CONCGO— 
A new office has been opencd here by Sa- 


NEW YORK—A one-story warehouse at 
155-57 Attorney Manhattan, has 
been leased by Seaboard and Western Air- 
lines. International freight will be received 
here instead of the former location at 211 
Water Street. Handling of shipments will 
be reduced to a minimum by the location 
of 5,000 square feet of space on one floor. 


TWA’s Connies to Get 


. 


SAS Opens Cleveland Office 


CLEVELAND—A new office has been 
opened in this city, headed by Edward G. 
Borgstrom, special sales representative. 
Borgstrom will hold sway over all of Ohio, 
northern New York State, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Ontario, Canada. The 
office is located in Room 536, 629 Euclid 
Avenue. 


H. G. OLLENDORFF, INC. 
Foretgn Freight Forwarders 
a a FMB No. 6! 
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J. D. SMITH INTER-OCEAN INC. 


TRANS-WORLD SHIPPING CORP. 
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| G Arrow Airways, a large irregular air carrier, the twentieth annual National Packaging 
4 ; # with headquartes at Burbank, California, Exposition is expected by the American 
Be . 3 will be revoked by the Civil Aeronautics Management Association, sponsor of the 
uy | Board. After that date Arrow has important event, to be about 25 percent 
, bigger than last year’s show. According to 
i C ARGO the AMA, the national conference on pack. 
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ie systems with which the aircraft will be 
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Part of the first major shi 


oom. d Sydney, Austra- 
uckland, D Noe Zealend. 


Attention! 


sources, these do not appear in 
this issue. However, publication 
of the rates will be resumed in the 


next issue. 


"3 More Airlines in ATA 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Air Trans- 
port Association reports that at the annual 
of its Board of Directors three ad- 


Se ATA member- 
ship to 40. 


CAB Viarning to Meteor 


‘Continued from Page 11) 


those 
poses os ve gram i 
Board stated that it was “not disposed to 
employ the drastic remedy of outright revo- 
cation of Meteor’s Letter of Registration,” 
and that it has decided instead “to adopt 
the device of a cease and desist order pro- 
hibiting specific violations.” 


NEW YORK « 


Pick-up Service: 
NEW YORE—MOnument 3-5200 
MIAMI—88-1291 


FAST DAILY AIR FREIGHT SERVICE 
tf. ° 


pen a aa S.A. 


SCHEDULED AIRLINE 


HAVANA 


EW TONE-I” Wen 070 ® 
MIAMI—Bldg. No. 354, 20th St. Airport 


WORLD-WIDE 
SHIPPING 


INTERNATIONAL 
AIR FREIGHT 
FORWARDERS 

Recognized by 
International Air Transport 
Association 


FOREIGN FREIGHT 


FORWARDERS 
(Forwarders FMB No. 793) 


CUSTOM HOUSE 
BROKERS 


PACKING SPECIALISTS 


Consult Us About Your 
Shipping Problems 


ROHNER, GEHRIG 


& CO., INC. 


15 MOORE STREET 
NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
CABLES “ROHGEHRIG" 
Telephones: BOwling Green 9-6352 
(20 lines) 


Rohner, Gehrig & Co. (Canada) Lid. 


Lagerhaus A.G. 
Ratenturmstrasse 13, Wien 1, Austria 
ee 
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Chicago and New York by the Flying Tiger Line. The result of a deal with the Furniture mm 
Manufacturers Association of Southern California, the tag bape y are handling furniture yy 
shipments much in the manner of rail pool car freight. cir freight pool is limited ma 
to members of the FMA. It is understood that Eastern furniture dealers ordering from _ 
Southern California manufacturers are taking advantage of the pool rates by specifying i 
air shipment in their orders. The initial shipment totaled 8,828 pounds, a little more ® . 
; half of which was offloaded at Chicago. Note the lift truck in action at planeside. Be sg 
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Transport Association: New 
Seerd of Dieters cmaiee of BB Love, 
All American; C. R. S 
T. E. Braniff, Braniff; J. H. Carmichael, 
Capital; E. V. Rickenbacker, Eastern ; 
George E. Gardner, Northeast; J. T. A ar 
Pan Am; W. L. a TWA; and A. 
Patterson, United . Barnes has 
appointed director of operations in the 
bees & ¥ and Engineering Department 

J. J. George elected chairman of the 
Meteorology Committee .. . C. B. New- 
man and Ralph R. Thiele appointed to the 
ee Bureau of the Air Traffic Con- 


Aireraft Industries Association of 
America: £. B. Newhill succeeds La Mi 
} as chairman of the Board of 


Motte 
Tors, 

American Airlines: L. G. Fritz, vice 
president-operations, has returned to his 
duties following an illness . . . Donald L. 
Urquhart has been named manager of 
agencies. 


Fast, d 


dahil 


a SPEEDBIRD 
CARGO SERVICE 


— B.O.A.C. Speedbirds fly air cargo to major countries 
and cities around the world—with one Air Waybill all 
the way! And B.O.A.C. offers— 


flight schedules, skilled 


air cargo handling, insurance and re- 
forwarding services. 
Consult your broker or contact 
B.O.A.C. direct at 342 
son Ave., New York City 17. 
MUrray Hill 7-8900. 


B-0-A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


fxn yh acme Venezolana: Rafael 
Arraiz, for the past two years manager of 
the New York named 


man of the y 
"Mid-Continent ‘Airlines: Jack R. J. 
mt. . . William H. Fobes, Jr., now 
sales 


"lee Airlines: James thay “don 1 
pointed Orient sales 
quarters in Tokyo . Roles Tt L. Daly 
named Philippine sales 

Pan Amanlens World A rways: Har- 
old Swift has taken over the post of dis- 
trict traffic manager at Ciudad Tr Trujillo. 

meth A. Lawder elected 


vice president and comptroller. 
Piasecki Helicopter Co tion: 
aye Wenigmann has jelend firm as 


oo Air Lines: Robert L. Polvado 
appointed district traffic and sales manager 
at Fort Worth and Abilene, Texas. 

es ae Express Agency: H. P. Dun- 

vice president, De- 
partment. 


Scandinavian Airlines System: Gun- 
nar Sandberg cppointed — resenta- 
tive for the Detroit area . . . Jay 


directing sales promotion and research . 
Donald Ryer re to Newark as 
- Roger Haley now 
terminal 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1607 Finance Building, 
MArket 7-4315 


INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC FREIGHT FORWARDER 
PHILADELPHIA © WEW YORK © MIAMI © HAVANA © GRUSSELS © PARIS * LONDON © ROTTERDAM © ROME © ZURICH 
Largest Organization of its Kind in the United States built on PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


AIRCRAFT CHARTERING BROKERS ¢ PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT TO ANY DESTINATION IN THE WORLD 
DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL FREIGHT PORWARDER AND BROKER 


LETTER OF REGISTRATION AIR FREIGHT FORWARDER No. 18... . LICENSED MOTOR FREIGHT BROKER—1.C.C.-M.C.—12286 . . . FORWARDERS FMB Me. 666 


MIAMI DIVISION 


2, Pa. Miami International Airport, Twentieth Street Terminal 140-2 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
WOrth 


Miami 88-4328 
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: : Frontier Airlines: Brooke B. Burnham 
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om , oi se eles tf er, omen a Lockheed Aircraft Service-Interna- 
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a 5 . , oOe ES a president of United and TACA, elected a 
_ 4 Psi: t, P's St. Beal C4. See vice president of this firm. 

<. ; ne eee As Sau wey Glenn L. Martin Company: Richard ' 
‘ : PRE GNSS ics Ese caeaasi hh . W. Darrow, director of public relations, A 
ie EME: ?. CEL PRG ee ee Ne ele ig ole selected by the Baltimore Junior Associa- : 

x ne ates Se . £ : tion of Commerce as the “most outstandin, t 

a Braniff International Airways: Thad ps 

ope ie ae eee Se peek of tele : 

g manager at Corpus Christi, Texas. 

i Civil Aeronautics Board: James M. i 
Verner has been appointed acting execu- pares K ali 
“ tive director . . . Charles I ‘Longacre 
named special assistant to Chairman 
i pg EN, nce + a 
: as director of Bureau of Operations. 

" a Eastern Air Lines: One of the best- 

be ge known men in commercial aviation, Wil- 

ay nl Aine ggg pemgpaadlr gone as a ' 

— |. president, serving as special assistant 

nm "El Al: Myron, E. Hoffman, formerly 

< a 3 ‘yron 

a manager of United Air Lines’ New Y. 

— Mercantile Division, named assistant to 

 g Major Yehuda Koppel, commercial repre- 

+ ae sentative for the Americas. 

eS Flying Tiger Line: Ralph B. Stump, 

ee elected assistant secretary-treasurer . . . 

ye Walter F. Bowman now serving as district 

Pi sales manager at Cleveland . . . Roy 

7H Haworth named station manager at San 

| ; 4 4 ear es oe Po 

‘ When jme Mlind i OA now serving as sales representative in the 

2 ae San Francisco area. 
be r- Slick Airways: Stanley Marcus, execu- 

‘og tive vice president of Neiman Marcus, 
—— , SAVE Tl Dallas, now a member of Slick’s board . . . 

5 David M. mys Midwestern sales 

. a ’ manager . . . harpe, new district 

- - ; sales manager at Detroit... A. C. Hunt 

i promoted to assistant to assistant sales 

ie manager in Dallas, and Bob Strong suc- 

“oe ‘ . ceeding him as district sales manager in 

a f a | 

a \ < 

2 in Boston . . . Vincent Cramer managing } 
a ty the station at Chicago ... and Frank 
a Ogden doing the same at Indianapolis . . . , 
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and features a new contractor 
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panel, 8 “positiveaction brake with fool TO the ORIENT 236 | 41.77 


poli and all-rubber, dual trailer wheels. 
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working, paint, Ba souehen.” Tf the following airlines to Tokyo, Seoul, Okinawa, 
Inter-office communication is a must in Hong Kong, Manila and Taipeh! 
shipping circles. The ability to disassemble 
new Executone intercom Master sta- 
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AIR CARGO INSURANCE 


MAIL ° EXPRESS * FREIGHT 


Carriers Liability—Shippers All Risk Anywhere in the World 


* 
Nov2ORG” PARKER & CO, "iienariua; 


MUrray Kingsley 5-1200 
Specializing in aviation insurance for over 20 years 
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eater. si been made possible, it is reported, through distributor or the user’s maintenance de- a mm 
aoe “‘ the use of “unit construction” in the Master partment can service the equipment in less hii 
y Cee ee station. No more than six screws need be time. Some users and all distributors keep ae 
a seca Moet te ings slaene Olas Suomen Sens 
be oer io: ea tor. Since i into w necessary. igi j : 
ifs . ii eee chassis, no soldering of connections is fan then be service! by Exeewtne whut ; 
; sa ie ete necessary. interrupting the use of the system. , .- 
a) «eile Pa : A user who chooses to start with an in- Mobilift Conpocation is producing its f. 
. i = og Ut expensive two station system can now ex- Tier-Master fork lift trick with weoomgoa 4 ; . 
ein. at pand it economically at a later time by uprights low enough to enter a motor t qe 
: ea ee et —_ removing the selector switch and van body, “yet with a lift that a 
3 + aon Mw 2 Ne To replacing it with a seven- or ll-station | merchandise and materials thr : iy 
: Expansion Kit. Similarly, a seven-connec- high.” This is especially valua = 
an - tion Master can be expanded to accommo- loading of trucks picking he = 
date 11 other stations. Since the original freight and merchandise off-loade : i 
, amplifier and housing are retained in ex- ing planes. The new model is : ma 
. e omy SX Minutes, Is Partie’ panding the Master to give greater call- ee Se ee ee L 
: interesting to shippers and carriers—espe- origination capacity, the investment in the to 117 inches, Overall height “~\ 
cially when the intercom user saves con- original equipment is protected. Also, the penpewentir ge omy gr ceteyl oth y | 
siderable time and money when he wants silty to quickly replace either ampifer the rate of 45 feet per minute, Mikibility 
to expand or service his system. This has or selector sw means that the local _ is excellent. Capacity is 2,000 pounds. a 
— 
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just encircle the corresponding number in the coupon, fill in the required 
information, and mail it in. Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


A helpful Safety Kit which contains Sample back number of the American 


_ & number of interior plant posters to Import & Export Bulletin, giving 
. caution truck operators, such as Blind news of developments in the foreign trade 
* raffic Crossings, Low Head 


2 If you want some on the 7 An illustrated description of the Load- 

new 50-foot steel-tape rule air mechanical parking system. Only 
with an automatic rewind—just let us know. | men in the aviation industry, or allied fields, 
ee aes a may for this book. 


tells 

and what makes it tick. Four-fifths of A comprehensive 18-page book in 
the book 10 color which shows every detail of 
like this. a recently designed electric pallet truck. 


SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 

10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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showing the various methods of securing 

shipments with steel strapping. Covers 

every conceivable type of container. In- 
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- Bus registered with the Federal Maritime Board bg 
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‘3 Six-page, 
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mn new 
- _ pacity Lev-R-Matic Drive Fork Lift Trucks. 
: etc. included are cartoon posters em- Agriculture, Treasury, and State part- ; : 
Phasizing safe fork-lift operation, as well thoroughly. R changes A domestic and international air 
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a 3 Want an attractively illustrated bro- _— reverse side. This is offered by a well- duty tapes. 
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a the uses of a manufacturer's fork trucks in want more than one, specify on po 
ay ey Po ee oe 
Pie up ly form. ex Tuga -fibre ipping cases. ‘ % 
ig file for the progressive trafic man. Pre- _ Includes the advantages, applications, com- trations tell the story in 2 glance 
i sents interesting case histories which position, forms, properties, and sealing 
| should be of value. techniques of case sealing adhesives for 
s; q A dramatic, 40-page booklet which hand or machine sealing operations. Illus. 
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% Connections with other airlines for rapid 


* Dependable schedules—twice weekly 
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duce terminal storage and save time in 
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to a mere 20 minutes. 


required 72 man-hours was cut to 12; in 
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Well 


training text you're 
Alreraf! 

T. Cargnino and Clifford 
tional lishers, 1 


found in John M. Coleman's The 

Development ef Tactical 

Alr Forces (Columbia University 

ingside Heights, New York ; 298 pages; $4.00). 
documented. . If it’s an up-to-date 


Services in the 


enjoyable volumes. First there's The Les 
Book, with by Max Yavno 
text by Lee (Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park Street, Boston; 117 pages; 
00), an excellent ition of our Western 
+» « Na » New York Holiday, 
by Early (Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
232 Madison Avenue, New Soe Ste, Saouas 
Mise ‘earty, co woual, does right by . 
, a re 
Turning to there are John Russell's 
Seth Strect, New York 152 eae and 
jew ; Cy 
Sydney Clark’s All the Best in Holland tbead, 
Mead and Company, 432 4th Avenue, New 
York; 266 + $4.00). The styles of both 
authors are apart, but neither is lacking 
in knowledge of his subject. Russell's is some- 
what the heavier style, while Clark writes in 
Soto seems. Graham Bower's 
Drums the Hill 


baric Naga By all na, read it... . 

Winding it we have the of Antartica 

in_ Thomas Henry's The ite 

William Sloane tes, 119 West 57th 
New York; 257 pagee $3.75). Youll 

be fascinated by the tale 

tinent of fe 


Air Cargo Skyrockets 


military. The all- 
started the year five DC-4s, ended it 
with eight. tive Vice President-Gen- 
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The next day these berries, gourmet’s delicacy, were on sale in Bloomingdale's, 


AIR FRANCE “rast-aire” carco service 
MADE THIS FABULOUS NEWS 


ror BLOOMINGDALE’S 


New York. One of the many profitable air freight jobs Air France does every day. 


rates for 
cuanediion Cot boeiaeg, cea ae 
costs... with 
“PAST-AIRE” CARGO SERVICE. 
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When you ship... SHIP 
AIR FRANCE 


“FAST-AIRE” CARGO SERVICE 


FIVE CONVENIENT TERMINALS: New 
York —683 Fifth Ave., New York 22, 5 
Pearl St. or “Idlewild,” Plaza 9-7000; 
Boston — 493 Boy!ston St., Boston 16, or 
Logan Airport, COpley 7-5350. 
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smaller items of structural steel and 
tools and hardware are not uncommon 
as cargo, and every kind of household 
appliances travels by air, from egg- 
beaters to gas ranges and water heaters. 

During the interruption of river traffic 
due to floods last year, the first large- 
scale transportation of coffee by air was 
undertaken. Samples and small ship- 
ments have been common for years, but 
last year marked the first time that 
coffee moved in quantity on airplanes, 
and the air shipments made it possible 
for Colombian coffee-growers to take 
advantage of the high selling prices of 
coffee during the past season. 

Hatching eggs, livestock, pharmaceu- 
ticals, photographic supplies, machine 
parts, X-ray equipment and tubes, auto- 
mobile tires, nylons, dresses and suits— 
practically any necessity or luxury you 
can mention moves by air in Colombia. 
Companies doing business in several 
cities find their branch offices only a 
few hours away by air. Avianca moves 
20 tons of newspapers daily by air, so 
almost no Colombian has an excuse to 
be uninformed! 

Representing only a small part of the 
country’s commerce, but an interesting 
sidelight on what aviation does in Co- 
lombia, is the Aerotaxi service. In the 
great llanos or plains of Colombia, 
stores and shopping centers are few and 
tar between. Heart of the country’s cat- 
tle industry, its population must depend 
on aviation for contact with the outside 
world. Aerotaxi is a sort of flying shop- 
ping service operated by Avianca, 
through which the residents of this area 
may go to the nearest airport, place an 
order for some desired article, and have 
the article purchased in the nearest big 
city, and flown back to the airport where 
the order was initiated, for the cost of 
the article and transportation. The ser- 
vice is deservedly popular, and has 
bought and delivered eveything from 
sewing needles to refrigerators! 

In Colombia, air transportation is as 
nearly indispensable to commerce as it 
is anywhere else in the world—and even 
so, it is still in its infancy. With time 
will come the installation of improved 
ground control apparatus, lighting for 
night operations, better equipment and 
faster loading methods, all fostering 
growth and additional usage—and all 
made necessary by what started as a 
drawback—our three parallel cordille- 
ras! 


THE BALTIC LAST YEAR 


(Continued from Page 4)* 


this country, and charterers are thus 
able to take advantage of very attrac- 
tive rates. 


The corporations have made use of 
the larger charter aircraft during the 
latter part of the year to augment their 
freight services to Singapore and Hong 
Kong, and to enable them to fulfill 
Government commitments. Added to 
this, the rush of Christmas traffic has 
led to an acute shortage of four-en- 
gined freight aircraft. 

The Bristol Freighters which inaugu- 
rated the cross-Channel car ferry in 
1949 have again a very busy Summer, 
and four aircraft have been kept fully 
occupied. 

A significant development of the past 
year has been the increasing propor- 
tion of flights where revenue loads are 
carried in both directions, which bene- 
fits operator, charterer and _ broker 
alike. 

All in all it would appear that the 
zir freight market may look forward 
with confidence to'a busy new year, 
and charter companies should be as- 
sured of high utilization and continu- 
ous employment. 


AIR CARGO’S GAIN 


(Continued from Page 8) 


our air cargo planes. However, in air 
freight we have the additional obstacle 
of a little thing called a wing. This 
wing has the inconvenient habit of con- 
tinually getting in the way and making 
it extremely difficult to spot an air- 
plane immediately adjacent to the ter- 
minal. Hence, the reason for the de- 
velopment and creation of the Aero- 
bridge, which gives us a movable dock 
out to the airplane. 

Use of an overhead trolley conveyor 
system as the prime mover for bar 
handle trucks with telescoping mast 
and conveyor hock can provide an 
economic means for distributing and 
handling air cargo. There are some 
typical overhead trolley conveyor 
systems, which have been installed by 
the Link-Belt Comany. However, as 
with any material handling system, 
the overhead. conveyor or dragline re- 
quires careful evaluation. For each 
particular installation, consideration 
must be given to such points as: 

1. Number of airplane ramp _ posi- 
tions. 

2. Length of terminal dock. 

3. Width of terminal dock. 

4. Pounds of air freight handled 
across dock. 

5. Number of airline operators using 
facilities. 

6. Types of air freight. 

There should be at least three or 
more airfreighter ramp or loading po- 
sitions immediately adjacent to the 
freight terminal building before the 
use of the dragline conveyor appears 
justified. With only one or two, and 


even in some cases three, loading posi- 
tions, the distance that air freight must 
be handled between the cartage trucks 
and the skyfreighter is sufficiently 
short that hand pushing of carts is the 
most efficient procedure. 

Due to the length of cargo airplanes 
the space required for each when 
spotted next to the dock is equivalent to 
three freight car positions or at least 
12 motor truck positions, assuming the 
trucks are spotted at right angles to 
the dock. From the foregoing illus- 
tration, it is apparent that benefits de- 
rived in using an overhead conveyor 
are reached far sooner in air freight 
terminal installations. 

As materials-handling patterns for 
air freight are only now being formu- 
lated, it is not advisable at this time to 
consider floor type tow conveyor sys- 
tems. This type of installation must be 
submerged permanently in the floor. 
While it possesses certain advantages 
not obtainable with an overhead drag- 
line conveyor, its major obstacle is that 
once installed, its circuit pattern is 
fixed. Whereas the overhead system 
circuit pattern lends itself to fairly 
rapid modification with a minimum of 
expense and labor. 

Loading of air freight can be con- 
ducted using any one of several meth- 
ods of materials handling. The air 
freight can be handled from the end 
gate of the drayage truck, across the 
freight dock, and into the air freighter 
by: 

1. A combination pallet and fork 
lift truck operation. 

2. A complete roller, skate, or pow- 
ered belt conveyor operation 

3. Skate or roller conveyors used in 
conjunction with pallets and fork lift 
trucks. 

4. Trackless train and trailers in 
conjunction with a powered booster 
belt conveyor unit. 

5. Trackless train and trailers in 
conjunction with a fork lift truck. 

6. Hand push carts and Aerobridge. 

7. Bar handle trucks with telescop- 
ing mast and conveyor hook in con- 
junction with overhead trolley con- 
veyor system and Aerobridge. 

8. Skate or roller conveyors in con- 
junction with the Aerobridge. 

9. Overhead trolley conveyor system 
and trucks in conjunction with a pow- 
ered belt conveyor. 

10. Other workable combinations of 
the above. 

A large segment of the requirements 
of the air freight industry in air ter- 
minal operation is best served by a 
standard terminal cart, which can be 
quickly adapted for a variety of basic 
jobs. A convertible or triple purpose 
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air terminal cart has been designed by 
Airquipment which provides for this 
needed standardization and versatility. 

The lightweight construction of the 
Aerocart makes it readily adaptable 
for hand push operation. The addition 
of quickly removable hitches converts 
it for tractor-train use. Attachment 
of a retractable mast converts the 
Aerocart for its third role, for use 
with overhead trolley conveyors. The 
mast has been so designed that in its 
retracted position it offers adequate 
clearance for rolling through the main 
cargo door of presently used air- 
freighters. 

Optional equipment such as a rain 
cover, small package enclosure, and 
lattice type, push rails are available 
with the Aerocart. 

There is no intention to belittle the 
fork lift truck, for it is a very neces- 
sary piece of equipment. At least one 
or more fork lift trucks are required 
on any air freight dock to perform the 
jobs they are suited to handle. The 
fork lift is, and apparently always will 
be, the work horse around any air 
freight operation. There is no better 
piece of equipment for the handling of 
heavy and large, bulky shipments. 

There remains wide divergence of 
opinion in how air freight should be 
handled. The more progressive and 
large volume air freight operators are 
beginning to see the economies and ad- 
vantages of utilizing hand carts with 
or without a dragline conveyor system 
in conjunction with the Aerobridge. 
This permits a minimum of physical 
handling of air freight. It is placed 
directly on the hand truck, which is 
actually a pallet on wheels. The air 
freight may be hand pushed, powered 
or tow-mast towed, or shoved, but not 
handled again till the cart is inside 
the airplane. There may be some oc- 
easions where a few pallets are used 
so as not to tie up the hand trucks for 
prolonged periods of time. 

Some operators plan to use a roller 
or skate conveyor for offloading freight 
from the pick-up truck to the point it 
is transferred to the hand truck. This 
interposes an extra operation as well 
as extra equipment in the material 
handling procedure. Frankly this is 
believed not necessary and it is 
strongly advised that careful consider- 
ation be given to the elimination of 
skate or roller conveyors in this in- 
stanée. 

A roller or endless belt type con- 
veyor system for the handling of air 
freight through a terminal is still con- 
sidered preferable by some groups. A 
previous study has shown that this is 
a “closed loading system.” It is diffi- 
cult to introduce late shipments into 
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the so-called pipe line once the system 
is filled. It also lacks versatility and 
ease for sorting of cargo provided by 
use of an overhead dragline conveyor. 
This latter system may be considered 
an “open loading system,” for this pipe 
line of cargo material flow is open to 
receiving freight at any point. It is 
also extremely adaptable for sorting 
and distributing cargo with the min- 
imum of handling. 

There are other operators who are 
still convinced they would prefer their 
operation on the ground level and load 
by the “roller coaster” method not in 
a straight line but up and down by 
fork lift trucks and pallets. Loading 
an entire airplane from the ground 
level with fork lift trucks and pallets 
is costly and out-of-date. It is felt that 
a true evaluation of this procedure 
will prove this point. 

The importance of carefully evalu- 
ating the need for a separate air 
freight terminal at an airport before 
providing these facilities can not be 
emphasized too strongly. Obviously, 
such facilities are not recommended 
unless, after careful analyses, it is 
found that separate air freight facili- 
ties will provide a reduction over 
methods in cargo handling 
costs. 

Unfortunately. in some _ instances, 
plans for air freight terminals are 
progressing that will result in in- 
creased cargo handling and loading 
costs to the air line operators. This 
is due in part to the high ratio of pas- 
senger to all-cargo aircraft serving 
these particular points. Where a ma- 
jority of air freight is carried on pas- 
senger flights. it is not practical to 
receive all air freight at a separate air 
freight terminal located some distance 
away and then have to transport it by 
tractor-train to the passenger flight 
line. 

There is still much to be done be- 
fore the problems of air freight han- 
dling are solved. It is recommended 
that any future studies be undertaken 
as a coordinated project on a natioual 
level. 


MORE ON AIR BEEF 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ld for each pound of meat delivered 
to cool stores at Wyndham, because the 
experiment could have “a significant 
bearing on the future cattle industry of 
Northern Australia.” 

The 1950 target was set at 4,500- 
5,000 beasts and, to handle this greatly 
increased number, slaughter house ca- 
pacity, chilling space, and staff accom- 
modation were expanded, new lighting 
and power plant was installed, and ma- 
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chinery, including electrically-operated 
hoisting gear, was set up to handle 
some jobs previously performed manu- 
ally. . 

The killing season began early in 
May. At first the abbatoirs handled 
about 100 beasts a week, but before 
the end of the season they had reached 
their capacity of 300 cattle per week. 

The cattle were drawn from an area 
within roughly a 90-mile radius of 
Glenroy, including six cattle stations 
besides Glenroy itself. The first mob 
of 250 head came from rough, inac- 
cessible mountain country adjoining the 
southern boundary of Glenroy. Only 
some 25 miles from the abbatoir, it 
had not been mustered for five or six 
years. 

“From the average age of the cattle,” 
says Mr. Grabowsky, who spent the 
1950 season at Glenroy, “I would have 
put it at nine or ten years. Some were 
13 to 15 years old; many fell dead 
before the knacker’s hammer killed 
them. They were just able to reach 
the knacking pen—not half of them 
would have stood up to the arduous 
stock route to Wyndham. Remember 
that although Wyndham is only 180 air 
miles from Glenroy, overland it is 
300 miles through rough country.” 

Bad as they were, however, those 
cattle brought a net return of some 
£6 per head, 62% being classed as ex- 
port quality, while 36% were sold for 
small goods meat. 

This first batch proved one of the 
most important claims of the Air Beef 
organizers: that the scheme would en- 
able farmers to clean their property of 
useless, aged stock. Previously, these 
beasts were allowed to graze till sick- 
ness or old age ended their useless 
roaming. Now every one had a nominal 
price of £5 on its head, and the cattle- 
men could dispose of their aged stock 
at a profit. 

The second mob of some 240 cattle 
was mustered within 10 miles of the 
abbatoirs. They were “soft” cattle, un- 
fit to make the overland journey to 
Wyndham. If they had gone, the esti- 
mated return would have been 10% as 
“freezers” (i.e. carcass export quality, 
with bone in). By killing them at 
Glenroy, Air Beef obtained these fig- 
ures: 79.3% export freezers; 21% sale- 
able for smallgoods; average hot 
weight, 592 pounds; average net return 
£8. 15. Od a head. 

The procedure at Glenroy was for 
stockmen to bring in a herd of cattle 
and hold it at some distance from the 
abbatoirs. Each day, some 45-50 cattle 
were cut out ond brought to the pens. 
After slaughtering, the carcases were 
quartered and graded by a Common- 
wealth meat inspector. Each quarter 
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was individually graded, so that the 
fore quarter of one carcass might be 
graded as Air Beef first quality. The 
hind quarter of the same side, bruised 
perhaps by the horns of other cattle. 
might be Dakota third grade, the sec- 
ond fore Glenroy second quality, and 
the second hind piece-meat. The car- 
casses were then chilled to the re- 
quisite temperature for transport. 

What the Air Beef organizers had 
first to prove was that once beef had 
been chilled to the correct tempera- 
ture, it could be transported in an un- 
refrigerated aircraft to a coastal cold 
storage center without deterioration in 
appearance or quality. Practical op- 
eration proved this contention beyond 
all shadow of doubt; in fact, on many 
occasions Glenroy beef was up-graded 
by the second Commonwealth meat in- 
spector who checked all the meat on 
arrival at Wyndham. 

In the Glenroy cold store, the car- 
casses were loaded on to a monorail 
conveyor, which raised them to a con- 
venient height for loading into the 
Freighter. The quarters were then slid 
easily along the rail by hand and 
stowed on the floor of the aircraft. At 
Wyndham, the Freighter was met by 
specially insulated vans, which backed 
up to the nose of the aircraft and took 
the meat to cold storage at the meat- 
works, where it awaited transport over- 
seas. 

The abbatoirs worked a_ five-day 
week, the Freighter making two flights 
a day to Wyndham, carrying some six 
tons of beef on the outward trips and 
returning with a back-load of operating 
supplies, equipment and mail. An ad- 
ditional trip was made to Wyndham on 
Saturday mornings, and once a week 
a cargo of hides was flown to Derby for 
shipment to Fremantle. In all, the air- 
craft carried 2,062,304 pounds of beef 
and 155,420 pounds of hides and flew 
82.412 miles in 588 flying hours. 

The 1950 season at Glenroy ended 
early because of a shortage of horses 
and stockmen, but expert opinion holds 


that the Glenroy abbatoirs could ex- 
tend their season to 33 weeks, com- 
pared with 21 weeks at the Wyndham 
meat works. In 1950, the Wyndham 
season threatened to be even shorter. 
for dry weather made the stock routes 
almost unusable. 

The total freight carried by the Bris- 
tol aircraft during the five months was 
2,877,285 pounds. This consisted in 
part of operating supplies, mail, food. 
equipment and such items as a 6,615- 
pound tractor, but among other loads 
carried were sheep, pigs, goats, and 


stud bulls. 


Proof of the Pudding 


The proof of the pudding's in the eating— 
and the success of the Air Beef operation 
follows the same line, of reasoning. Ac- 
cording to I. H. Grebousty, development 
and planning manager of Australian Na- 
tional Airways, a new Air Beef abbatoir 
will be operating in the Kimberley Division 
of Western Australia next year. According 
to Aircraft, an Australian journal, Grabow- 
sky stated: 


"In 1951, we shall be flying up materials 
and workmen to construct the abbatoirs 
and other buildings at Hall's Creek, in the 
same way as we cid at Glenroy in 1948-49. 


“What will happen after that, we cannot 
say yet. The Kimberleys could actually 
feed cattle into a dozen or more of these 
centers, but while one Bristol Freighter can 
handle the two centers at Glenroy and 
Hall's Creek in 1952, three or four would 
be needed if the scheme is developed to 
cover the entire Kimberley region." 


Pig-raising began at Glenroy as a 
sideshoot of the Air Beef scheme. One 
of the main criticisms of the scheme 
in its early days was that there was 
too much wastage of valuable by-prod- 
ucts. Certain edible items of offal 
could be flown out, but there was a 
residue of offal which it was not prof- 
itable to fly out and which had to be 
utilized on the spot or wasted. In 
1949, the Air Beef organizers concen- 
trated exclusively on getting the air 
lift working smoothly. In 1950, with 


precision, an early opportunity was 
the Freighter operating with clockwork 
taken to fly in 70 pigs for fattening 
and, later, two boars and about 100 
sows for breeding purposes. A small 
killing was made at the end of the 
season, and 5,439 pounds of pork were 
flown out. Beginning simply as a 
means of eliminating beef wastage, pig- 
raising promises to play an important 
part in the Glenroy program. One 
farmer in the area intends to deliver 
1,000 pigs to the abbatoirs during 1951 
in addition to 2,000 cattle, and many 
other pastoralists have shown interest. 

Most notable example of livestock 
transport, however, was a cargo of 20 
stud bulls flown by the Air Beef 
Freighter from Fossil Downs to Glen- 
roy. The bulls had been bought by the 
Mount House Pastoral Company from 
the Kimberley Poll Shorthorn Stud, 
and the whole operation of loading. 
transport to Glenroy (over 100 miles 
away), and unloading took less than 
two hours, compared with the overland 
delivery time of three weeks. As the 
Freighter had previously flown a load 
of hides to Derby and brought five tons 
of fuel to Fossil Downs, the cost of 
transporting the cattle, flown as a back- 
load, was only 30/-a head. 

W. N. M. MacDonald, of the Kim- 
berley Poll Shorthorn Stud, said later 
that the flight heralded a new era of 
stud cattle transportation in the north 
of Australia and should greatly facili- 
tate herd improvement. Increasing use 
has been made of the Freighter to back- 
load livestock into the Kimberleys, the 
total weight of the stud bulls carried 
to Glenroy during the season being 
11,163 pounds. 

Air Beef has come in for a good deal 
of criticism. Most of it has been based 
either on an unreasoning prejudice 
against air transport or on accusations 
of wastage of valuable by-products. 
Both criticisms were effectively an- 
swered in 1950. 

There is little doubt that Air Beef 
has come to oy in Northern cnestenanany 


Fastest daily air cargo service 


fo South America 


@ Inquire about Panagra’s low cargo rates... they're lower than 
you may think! Daily cargo service via 300-mile-an-hour DC-6's... 
only overnight from Miami to Buenos Aires. Speed large or small 
shipments to Panama*, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Argentina. Call your nearest Pan American Freight Forwarder 
or write Cargo Dept., Panagra, Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 
*Between Miami and Balboo/ Panama, over the routes of Pon American World Airways. 


Pan American Grace Airways, Inc. 
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It has not only improved the quality 
and quantity of beef produced by exist- 
ing properties, but it has shown that 
there is ample scope for new settlers. 
The area of the Kimberleys is vast and 
very sparsely populated. 

“If we don’t populate the area,” says 
Mr. Grabowsky, “some one else will.” 

The only way is to attract small set- 
tlers, and it is these men who show the 
greatest enthusiasm for the Air Beef 
plan. In Europe, there are 6,340 people 
to the square mile; in Northern Aus- 
tralia there is only one white man to 
every 100 square miles. 

The needs of the export market and 
of Australia’s own growing home mar- 
ket insure a constant sale for all the 
meat that Northern Australia can pro- 
duce. An extensive survey has already 
been made for potential expansion of 
Air Beef’s sphere of operations. Plans 
for a new abbatoir at Hall’s Creek are 
under consideration and, if the idea is 
adopted, it is planned to ship prefabri- 
cated units north in time for the 
Freighter to carry them as back-loads 
during the 1951 Glenroy season. It is 
hoped that the abbatoir will be operat- 
ing for the 1952 season. 

Air transport can bring Northern 
Australia inestimable benefits. Air- 
craft are at present the only possible 
means of swift and regular transport 
in the north, and expansion of the Air 
Beef scheme with Government assist- 
ance and encouragement would ulti- 
mately enable Northern Australia to 
rival the Argentine as a meat-produc- 
ing area. 


U. S. OVERSEAS AIR CARGO 


(Continued from Page 10) 


ordinarily they would have to be carried 
in all-cargo service. Examples of such 
shipments via Seaboard and Western 
are an automobile; a 9,200-pound piece 
of dredging equipment; an 8,736-pound 
shipment of machine parts; and 9,000 
pounds of steamship boiler tubes. Ac- 
cording to data filed with CAB in 
Docket No. 3041, Seaboard and West- 
ern Airlines, Inc., covering the month 
of March, 1949, Seaboard and West- 
ern’s shipments between North America 
and Europe included 57 which weighed 
more than 500 pounds each. Of that 
number, 30 weighed more than 1,000 
pounds and seven more than 5,000 
pounds. By way of comparison, those 
shipments weighing in excess of 500 


TRUCKING SERVICE 
Available for Forwarders & Shippers 
TOYE BRAITHWAITE 


442 W. 164th St., New York 32, N. Y. 
Phone: LEhigh 4-4273 


pounds which were carried by Pan 
American Airways between the same 
areas in March, 1949, totaled but 22, of 
which 13 weighed in excess of 1,000 
pounds and only one in excess of 5,000 
pounds. ... 

Seaboard and Western maintains an 
Analysis Section which studies high- 
rated shipments moving by steamship 
and estimates what products could be 
handled advantageously by air. Sales- 
men then solicit manufacturers of such 
products and offer to make a survey of 


their foreign business. A report is pre- 
pared, showing the savings in time, han- 
dling charges, insurance premiums, etc., 
which would be effected by bulk air 
transportation. The total number of 
customer accounts is relatively small. 
For import tonnage, the carrier has es- 
tablished agencies in certain “stable 
currency” countries. Under normal con- 
ditions, it does not accept cargo which 
it cannot move out within 48 hours, nor 
does it accept shipments which it cannot 
deliver in its own planes, i.e., off-line 
trafic. Since the carrier also picks up 
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Taste 34.—Selected Statistics of Specified Large Irregular Air Carriers, 


Third Quarter, 1948 


Aircraft 


Aerovias Sud Ameri- | St. Petersburg,Fla. 
cana, Ine. 
Air ‘Transport Asso- | Seattle, Wash... 
ciates, Ine. 
Arctic—VPacilic, Ine.____| Seattle, Wash... _ - 
Argonaut Airways Corp. Miami, Fla 
Arnold Air Service, Inc. 


Caribbean American Miami, Fla... _. 
Lines, Ine. 

Columbia Air Cargo, Inc} Portland, Ore... __ > - 

Conner Air Li Miami, | RR 

Continental Charters, | Miami, Fla... _- 


ne, 
(ieneral Air Cargo, Inc.| Portland, Ore. te 
Golden North Airways,| Fairbanks, Alaska 


Inter-American Air- 
ways, Inc. 
International Air 
freight, Ine. 
Miami Airline, Inc...-| Miami, Fla....... 


Mount McKinley Air- | Anchorage, Alaska 
ways, Ine. 
Nationwide Air Trans- | Miami, Fla 
port Service, Inc. 


7 Springs, 
a. 
Palm Beach, Fla. - 


New England Air Ex- | Port Chester, N.Y. 
press, Inc. 
Pacific Alaska Air Ex- | Seattle, Wash.__- 


press, Inc. 
Pearson-Alaska, Inc...| Anchorage, Alaska) PC 
Saldana, Eduardo k.. _| San Juan, PR. | rm 
Seott AcroServices, Inc.| Long Beach, C “alif, 
Seaboard & Western | New York, N.Y... pe 
Airlines, Inc. 
Skytrain Airways, Inc. | New Orleans, La. _ 
Skyways International | Miami, Fla 
Tranding & Trans- 
Sourdough Air Trans- | Fairbanks, Alaska 
port. 
Simaiveina Air Express. 
Standard Air Cargo_ 
Totem Air Service, Inc.| Seattle, Wash 


Clearwater, Fla. __ 


Trans- Aachen Air- 
ways, Ine. 


Anchorage, Alaska 
Trans © esiktboan Air | New York, N.Y... 
Cargo Lines, Inc. 
Transocean Air Lines* | Oakland, Calif. 


119,132 


” 56,0 


61,697 16,978 


21,092 
152,798 
315,231 


192,297 


125,682 


"869,239 


31,185 
24,935 
64,914 


miect@mwne ot chen Ft 


TC indicates ‘only cargo was carried; PC, both | passengers and cargo. 

20 (overseas) indicates services were to and from continental United States only; DO indicates that 
in addition to overseas services, domestic (D) services were rendered within continental United States. 

2 Type of equipment is listed as reported by the carriers. 


* Data cover the quarter ended Aug. 31, 1948. 


Source: Compiled from flight reports and statistical reports filed with CAB by the carriers. 


most of its cargoes near point of origin, 
little business with connecting carriers 
is handled. 

A survey of shipments during one 
month indicated that 40 percent con- 
sisted of apparel; 18 percent of ma- 
chinery and machine tools; 15 percent 
of livestock; nine percent of spare parts 
for aircraft and autos; eight percent of 
watches and accessories; six percent of 
pharmaceuticals and chemicals; and 
four percent of textiles. In most cases, 
these commodities have moved on spe- 
cific commodity rates which are lower 
than the rate on general commodities. 
More comprehensive data on the com- 
position of traffic moved by Seaboard 
and Western are available in exhibits 
filed by the carrier in Docket No. 3041, 
referred to above. 


To illustrate types of commodities 
moved by a different irregular carrier 
operating in a different geographical 
area, there is shown in table 36 (pub- 
lished next month) the shipments listed 
on the cargo manifest filed with CAB 
by a large noncertificated irregular air 
carrier covering a flight to South Amer- 
ica which left Teterboro, N. J., on July 
8, 1948, and returned to Miami on July 


30. 

The above flight also carried three 
non-revenue passengers—two foreign 
agents for the carrier, and an attendant 


for the cattle. Average weight of the 
19 shipments was 578.4 pounds, though 
17 shipments weighed less than 100 
pounds each. 

Air freight tariff rules and regulations 
governing shipments via certificated and 


noncertificated carriers are similar in 
many respects, but some differences ex- 
ist. Many of the conditions under which 
certain types of commodities will be ac- 
cepted for transportation are alike, as 
well as commodities which will not be 
accepted by the carriers. Both types of 
carriers base rates on weight, measure- 
ment, value and distance of shipment. 
In the case of Seaboard and Western, 
one pound is considered equal to 300 
cubic inches in determining weight 
charges, as compared to 200 cubic 
inches for Pan American. Shipments 
valued at more than $50,000 (as com- 
pared with $100,000 for Pan American) 
will not be accepted by Seaboard and 
Western unless special arrangements 
have been made in advance. The latter’s 
tariff states that rates are to be col- 
lected in United States currency. This 
is in contrast to the practice of some 
scheduled carriers, both United States 
and foreign, which may accept payment 
in foreign currencies. 

Customs formalities must be complied 
with by the consignor and consignee. 
Seaboard and Western is entitled 
though not obligated to perform such 
service and to advance taxes, charges, 
etc., on behalf of the consignor or con- 
signee. In such cases the carrier as- 
sumes the character of an agent. The 
carrier, of course, may entrust the com- 
pletion of customs formalities to an 
agent. 
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VI—OUTLOOK FOR 
DEVELOPMENT OF SERVICES 


(A) Competitive Position of 
Air Cargo 

United States overseas air cargo ser- 
vices have created, and will no doubt 
continue to create, a certain amount of 
new traffic—i.e., traffic which would not 
have moved at all in the absence of air 
transport. This type of traffic may be 
exemplified by daily newspapers flown 
to Europe from New York, which in 
many cases would not have moved by 
steamship because of the longer time 
in transit. The largest part of the 
United States air cargo potential may 
lie, however, in divertible traffic which 
would otherwise move in ocean trans- 
port. It is pertinent, therefore, to con- 
sider briefly some of the more signifi- 
cant aspects of the overseas cargo trans- 


| 


AIRPLANES—Send for Free List 
World’s largest stock personal & light commercial 
Lowest Prices—Domestic & Export 
We do everything except pay for your plane 
Be Thrifty Son, in ’51 
Dealers write for Dealer discount setup 
VEST AIRCRAFT CO. WHOLESALE 

ield & Offices—Box — Hill Sta. 


port market, with special reference to 
the competitive status of airlines in 
terms of potential traffic and rate levels. 
The potential benefits available to over- 
seas air cargo shippers, which may be 
unavailable from competing transporta- 
tion, are discussed in a later section. 


Table 5 (July, 1950, issue) summar- 
ized the value and shipping weight of 
total United States exports of domestic 
and foreign merchandise and general 
imports, and the corresponding figures 
for trade by air. Ratios derived from 
those data indicate that air imports, 
and to a less marked degree, air ex- 
ports, consist of commodities of ex- 
tremely high value. In 1946, air im- 
ports, on the average, were valued at 
$7.91 per pound, and air exports at 
$5.09 per pound, compared with $0.04 
per pound for both total United States 
exports of domestic and foreign mer- 
chandise and total United States gen- 
eral imports. 


Information concerning the composi- 
tion of United States foreign trade 
during the year 1948 helps to explain 
the relatively low value per pound of 
exports and imports as a whole. Four 
broad economic classes of goods com- 


prised the following percentages of 

total value of exports and imports: 
Exports of Imports 
U.S. mer- for con- 

Item chandise sumption 

Crude materials 11.9 29.9 

Foodstuffs ‘ 

Semimanufactures . 10.9 

Finished manufactures 56.5 


100.0 

A large part of the total volume of 
United States trade consists of com- 
modities of relatively low value per 
pound and little shipping urgency which 
move in bulk lots. Thus practically all 
of the crude materials and a large part 
of the traffic in foodstuffs and semi- 
manufactures can be eliminated from 
consideration as potential air cargo. 
Such foodstuffs as fruits and vegetables 
and dairy products may be air cargo 
candidates in many instances; and cut 
but unset diamonds have already moved 
by air to an appreciable degree. Fin- 
ished manufactures, however, probably 
constitute the economic class of goods 
in which the largest air cargo potential 
is to be found, although much of the 
traffic cannot be practicably or eco- 
nomically carried by air. Even in the 
case of some relatively valuable com- 
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Current Net prom Rates for War, Strikes, mies Etc. 
American Marine Insurance Markets for Mail & Air Shipments 
(Excluding All Shipments to, from, or via China or Formosa) 


Schedule Dated February 1, 1951 


A—Registered Mail, excluding Registered Air Mail and Air Express: 
All securities, including non- -negotiables, documents and similar interests—20% of Cargo Rates, with 144c minimum. 
Currency including jewelry, precious stones and metals, etc.; also miscellaneous cargo—l00% of Cargo Rates. 


Generally in Use in 


B—Registered Air Mail and/or Air Express and/or other shipments by air: Western Hemisphere excluding ship- 
ments between points in Continental United States and/or Canada: 
Gold, all securities, sone non-negotiables, documents and similar interests . ehetee ose ee ...--- 1%d% 
All other interests su tatbaweorn he a =e ee ; 2%4¢% 


Gold, 
All Securities 
a 
non-negotiabl 
documents — All Other 
er STATES or CANADA to or from: similar interests interests 
1. (a) British Isles, Eire, Sweden, Denmark, Norway Italy, France, Holland, eects 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Iceland and Greenland 
Finland, Germany (exc. Berlin), Austria, Trieste 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Albania, d direct 
shipments only 
Greece, Cyprus, Turkey . 
_— except Egypt . 


2 
gypt 
3. Palestine, Syria, Lebanon . 
Transjordan 
4. Afghanistan, Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia 
5. (a) India, Pakistan, Burma 
(b) Ceylon ae 
. Australia, Guam, 


Samoa 
- (a) Malaya, Thailand, Hong Kong, Kowloon, Korea 
(b) Philippines, Japan, Okinawa ; 


C—Ordinary Parcel Post, Government Insured Parcel Post, Registered Post, einen’ Mail (Excluding Air Mail) 
except 
(A) United States to from Mexico 242¢%, provided assured agrees to pay reduced rate on all shipments, otherwise 
individual shipments at full cargo schedule rate. 
(B) United States or Canada to or from Hawaiian Islands—Transpacific Cargo Rate. 


D—Express (Excluding Air Express)—Charge Cargo War Risk Schedule Rates. 
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modities in this category, the competi- 
tive steamship rates are far below those 
which airlines could be expected to 
meet in the foreseeable future, even 
after allowing for the higher speed and 
other benefits unique in air transport. 


It is understood, of course, that emer-~ 


gency shipments will move by air re- 
gardless of their value or the carrier's 
rates. 

The field of valuable cargo offers the 
best prospects for overseas air cargo 
potential. The higher the value of a 
commodity, the smaller, generally 
speaking, is the proportion which 
freight rates are of its total price, and 
the greater its ability to bear the rela- 
tively high rates of airlines without 
restricting the sale and marketing area 
of the commodity. Recent data on the 
quantity of “valuable” (used in this 
report in the sense of “highly valu- 
able”) cargo represented in United 
States foreign trade are not readily 
available, but much can be learned 
from a study prepared for the Air 
Transport Association of America cov- 
ering foreign trade in 1939. High- 
valued commodities were defined in 
that study as those with values in excess 
of $1,000 per short ton (50 cents a 
pound). That lower limit, admittedly 
somewhat arbitrary, was selected to in- 
clude most of the best prospects for air 
cargo but yet to be high enough to pre- 
vent dispersal of promotional effort by 
the airlines. It was found that in 1939, 
of commodities averaging $1,000 per 
ton or higher, exports to areas outside- 
North America totaled 106,677 tons, or 
0.45 per cent of the total tonnage of 


dry cargo exports of the United States. 


The value represented by that tonnage 
was $190,049.000, which represented 
8.63 per cent of the total value of 
United States dry cargo exports. 

Total imports from areas outside of 
North America of commodities averag- 
ing $1,000 per ton or higher in value, 
excluding such highly valued commod- 
ities as diamonds and watches, which 
could not be reduced to a weight basis, 
were 125,712 tons valued at $323,636,- 
000. These amounts were 0.72 per cent 
and 22.8 per cent of the aggregate ton- 
nage and value of United States im- 
ports of dry cargoes during 1939, re- 
spectively. 

Steamship lines and airlines are the 
only competitors for the transportation 
of goods between continental United 
States and areas outside of North Amer- 
ica. 

First, port-to-port air cargo rates are 
always higher than port-to-port steam- 
ship cargo rates, with the differential 
between the two rising with increases 
in the distance of shipment. . . In gen- 
eral terms, air cargo rates appear to be 
most nearly competitive with steamer 


rates over the shorter distances, and the 
least competitive over the longer dis- 
tances. 

It has been estimated that the aver- 
age ocean freight rate on dry cargoes 
in the overseas foreign trade of the 
United States was slightly more than 
two mills per ton-mile in 1939. Out- 
bound rates on general cargo in some 
steamship conferences (e.g. North At- 
lantic-United Kingdom, and River Plate 
—Brazil) have approximately doubled 
since 1939. If it is assumed that the 
average ocean freight rate on dry car- 
goes is now twice that estimated for 
1939, the following offers a basis for 
comparison of air and steamship cargo 
revenues per ton-mile as of the third 
quarter of 1948: 


Average 
revenue per 
Item ton-mile 
Ocean transportation $0.004 


Air transportation: | 
Seaboard and Western Airlines. -.413 
United States certificated “in- 

ternational and overseas” car- 
riers (scheduled service) 473 

Second, minimum charges per ship- 
ment are usually higher in steamship 
transport than in air transport. Thus 
airlines have a competitive advantage 
over steamship lines in those light- 
weight shipments on which the aggre- 
gate air charges are less than the 
steamship minimum charge. 

Finally, it may be noted that air non- 
conference rates are generally lower 
than air conference rates, though the 
difference is far more significant with 
respect to competition among airlines 
than between airlines and steamship 
companies. 


After comparative airline and steam- 
ship charges per ton for relatively valu- 
able commodities are ascertained . . . 
it becomes apparent that the differen- 
tial between the two transport media 
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—— Just Published —— 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Traffic and Management 


By THOMAS WOLFE 
President, Pacifie Airmotive Corp. 
725 pages, 104 illustrations, 185 charts, graphs, 
and tables, $8.00 


ERE is a comprehensive 

guidebook to the busi- 
ness of air transportation, its 
growth, and present practices. 
It covers the factors that con- 
trol and regulate its develop. 
ment and operation; it de- 
seribes effective methods in 


and revenue-making. For 

managers whe want facts and 

figures, for men who want practical grounding 
in departments other than their own, for those 
whe want te enter and progress in this industry, 
the book offers broad, sound help. 


This book gives the 
reader the highlights 
ef the industry, help- 


the balance between 
revenue and costs — 
airline organization, 
including traffie and 
terminal phase s— 
traffic techn 
Sate af t 


and problems, Also it 
completely covers or- 
ganization and 
cedures, 29 extensive 
chapters show you: 
types of control exer. 
eised within and with- 
eut the industry — 
le and fi aod 
aspects of air trans- 
portation, including 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
10 Bridge St. New York 


4, N.Y. 


ticket offices and res- 
ervations, fixing rates 
and charges, ete. — 
with a valuable chap- 
ter on sources of 
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in this respect is far less marked than 
would be indicated by a casual ap- 
praisal of rates on general cargo. In 
fact . . . the ratio in charges may be 
as low as approximately four to one in 
a few cases, though the differential is 
greater in most of the cases shown 
above. Over shorter distances, the dif- 
ferential between air and steamship 
charges per ton might be less than 
four to one in some cases, since airline 
ton-mile charges are often lower on 
relatively short hauls. However, the 
majority of valuable commodities which 
move by air probably are transported 
at rates considerably more than four 
times as high as steamship rates. 

An example of the competitive rate 
levels in short-distance shipments is 
in the movement of textiles from Miami 
to Havana. While the steamship con- 
ference tariff does not use the designa- 
tion, “textiles,” its tariff rates on dry 
goods range from $0.48 to $1.20 per 
cubic foot and as high as $3 per 100 
pounds. At stowage factors above 125, 
the lowest per-cubic-foot steamship rate 
(48 cents) would produce charges high- 
er than the $60 per short ton quoted by 
Pan American (three years ago). The 
highest steamship rate on dry goods 
($3 per 100 pounds), it will be noted, 
is equivalent to the airline’s charge, 


_ without any allowance for the fact that 


the steamship charges might be con- 
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siderably higher if assessed on a mea- 
surement basis. Steamship stowage fac- 
tors on textiles and dry goods vary 
widely, from approximately 62 to 283, 
depending on the individual article. 

Another example involving a relative- 
ly short haul is the movement of coffee 
from Guatemala to New Orleans. Sky- 
train Airways, a noncertificated irregu- 
lar carrier (currently not in operation) 
has quoted a rate of three cents a pound 
on green coffee, Guatemala City to New 
Orleans, which is equivalent to $60 per 
short ton. This may be compared with 
the nonconference rate of $16 per ton, 
weight or. measurement, from San Jose, 
Guatemala to New Orleans offered by 
United Fruit Company, a steamship 
line, according to the latest tariff filed 
with the U. S. Maritime Commission. 
The steamship stowage factor on this 
commodity is 57 (or approximately 51 
on a short-ton basis), so that the steam- 
ship charges per short ton would be 
approximately $20.40, more than a third 
the airline charges of $60. 

It should be pointed out that the air- 
line rate of three cents a pound on 
green coffee quoted above is an extraor- 
dinarily low rate, no doubt induced in 
part by the need to increase north- 
bound tonnage to a level more nearly 
commensurate with the volume of south- 
bound traffic from the United States. 

(Continued next month) 
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